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Parties Differ in 
Economic Principles 


Democratic Platform Compared 
to Republican Regarding Gov- 
ernment Regulation 


OTHER CONTRASTS STUDIED 


Party Viewpoints in Disagreement on 
Relief, Labor, Constitutional, and 
Tariff Issues 


A study of the separate planks of the 
Republican and Democratic platforms will 
reveal much common ground. Certain im- 
portant issues do, indeed, stand out, but the 
promises relative to many of the great prob- 
lems before the country indicate that the 
course of the two parties would be about 
the same. To discover fundamental differ- 
ences, one must turn from these specific 
promises to general statements of principles. 
These platform statements, supplemented 
by the convention addresses, indicate a con- 
siderable difference of spirit and of founda- 
tional beliefs about the duties and responsi- 
bilities of government. They offer clues 
as to what is in the minds of the Republican 
and Democratic leaders. They reveal the 
economic and political philosophies which 
form a background against which specific 
promises may be studied and interpreted. 


Party Principles 


The Republicans are ready to admit that 
government, both federal and state, must 
be active in many fields. They recognize 
the necessity of regulating trusts and mo- 
nopolies. They accept the action which 
has been taken to regulate the sale of se- 
curities and to control stock market opera- 
tions. They think that government should 
interfere to prevent unduly low wages for 
women and children; that it should provide 
old-age pensions; and that it should help 
the unemployed. 

But, at the same time, the Republicans 
do not emphasize these necessities. Their 
bold and challenging declarations are for 
something else. They call with determina- 
tion for restraint upon government. Their 
chief emphasis is upon freedom for the in- 
dividual, upon individual initiative, upon 
the danger of tyranny, exercised by gov- 
ernment over persons. The great need of 
the day, in their opinion, is for the reas- 
sertion of private initiative and for the 
warding off of the threat that government 
may do too much; that it may regiment the 
people; that it may go the way of European 
dictatorships. When the Republicans speak 
of protecting individual freedom from gov- 
ernmental interference, they seem most 
positive and definite. They appear to be 
proclaiming doctrines nearest to. their 
hearts. When, on the other hand, they 
enumerate cases in which the government 
should act, they give the appearance of 
making concessions. The primary purpose, 
one gathers, is to check overambitious 
governmental projects and to leave indi- 
viduals free to look after themselves. They 
recognize, however, that government, either 
national or state, must exercise broad pow- 
ers, and they name a number of problems, 
such as those of agriculture and of social 
security and of monopolies, which call for 
governmental action. 

The Democrats reveal a quite different 
spirit. They emphasize the responsibility 
of government for the welfare of individu- 
als. They talk of humanizing government, 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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The President Speaks 


On the occasion of Governor Landon’s nomination we said that “he appeared to many to 
represent, somehow, an old Americanism; simplicity, common sense, economy; combined 
with humanitarianism and an understanding of the common man.” The popularity which 
resulted in his nomination grew up around that conception. President Roosevelt, who has 
been renominated by the Democrats, has a hold upon millions chiefly because he, too, has 
a reputation for humanity. He has come to typify in their eyes the humanization of 
government. Though by birth and early training an aristocrat, he has cast his lot with 
the plain people; the underprivileged. For that reason he is hated by the social aristoc- 
racy. He is regarded as a traitor to his class. But to millions of the poor and unfortunate 
he is looked upon as a defender and a champion. In saying this we are not expressing an 
opinion concerning the wisdom of his policies. That is another matter. The fact is, how- 
ever, that multitudes follow him because they think, rightly or wrongly, that he, more 
than any other modern American statesman, undertakes to use the government for the 
betterment of social conditions. 

The President’s address at Philadelphia, accepting the nomination, was in keeping with 
that conception. He described the struggle for liberty which has been going on in America. 
At first, he said, the people had to fight against political tyranny. They declared their inde- 
pendence of external despotism on July 4, 1776. Since then, however, social forces have 
developed so that powers outside government, economic tyrants, have gained control 
over the people, over their incomes, their conditions of life. People are not free unless 
they have the opportunity to earn decent livings, and many have lost that opportunity. 
Government must now step in, according to the President, and deprive the “economic 
royalists” of their power over the common man. 

Thus does President Roosevelt state his case. 
overthrow of American institutions. 


He denies the charge that he seeks the 
“Our allegiance to American institutions,” he says, 
“requires us to take away,” the power of the great special economic interests. ‘Now as 
always,” he continues, “the flag and the Constitution stand for democracy, not tyranny; 
for freedom, not subjection; and against a dictatorship by mob rule and the overprivileged 
alike.” 

The President did not answer the specific charges of extravagance and incompetence in 
administration which have been made against him. ‘He did say, however, that “govern- 
ments can err—Presidents do make mistakes—but the immortal Dante tells us that divine 
justice weighs the sins of the cold-blooded and the sins of the warm-hearted in different 
scales. Better the occasional faults of a government that lives in a spirit of charity than 
the consistent omissions of a government frozen in the ice of its own indifference.” 


Peaceful Reform Is 
Attempted | in Spain 


Moderate Government Endeavors 
to Steer Course Between Clash- 
ing Left and Right 


STRIKES UNSETTLE NATION 


Cabinet Pushes Land and Other Reform 
Measures to Satisfy Impatient 
Masses of Population 


Last February the people of Spain elected 
a new parliament and gave a majority of 
seats to the Popular Front of left-wing 
parties. By this action they shifted the 
trend of government from conservative 
to radical. They ousted the rightist ele- 
ments who had gained control in the elec- 
tion of November 1933, who had sup- 
pressed a radical uprising in the fall of 
1934, and who had used their power to 
nullify many of the liberal reforms inau- 
gurated after the revolution of 1931. 

But while this latest election resulted 
in a government more satisfactory to the 
masses of the population, it did not assure 
order and quiet to Spain. Since February 
the country has experienced a wave of dis- 
orders and strikes which have seriously 
shaken the foundations of the new govern- 
ment. A few days ago José Maria Gil 
Robles, leader of the conservative Catholic 
Popular Action party, charged in the Cortes 
that in the last four months or so 269 
persons have been killed and 1,500 injured 
in strike rioting; that 160 churches have 
been burned and 251 others partially de- 
stroyed; that 44 newspaper plants have 
been attacked, and that 340 strikes have 
been called by left-wing labor unions. The 
government has brought forward no evi- 
dence to dispute these figures, and they 
are not believed to be exaggerated. Strikes 
and disorders are continuing. 


Historical Background 


The present difficulties are another mani- 
festation of the economic burdens which, 
accumulating over many years, have re- 
duced Spain to a nation of impoverished 
people. With the exception of a few large 
landowners and wealthy industrialists, the 
majority of Spaniards have long been sub- 
jected to the greatest want and misery. 
About 70 per cent of Spain’s 23,000,000 
people live on the land, but few of them 
own the land they live on. It is estimated 
that nearly half the cultivated area in the 
country is held by 1,200 families. Eight 
of the largest landowners over 
half a million acres. The rural population 
consists largely of peasants—sharecroppers 
—who till the acres of absentee landlords 
for wages as low as 26 to 39 cents a day. 
These peons, it is true, live in rent-free 
houses and sometimes are given a certain 
amount of food, but generally the condi- 
tions surrounding them are terrible. 


possess 


The landowners claim that there is no 
money in agriculture and that they cannot 
pay higher wages. Much of Spain’s soil 
is arid. Dry farming does not produce 
abundance, and most landlords have either 
been unable or unwilling to provide irriga- 
tion. They reap what they can, and the 
peasants suffer privation. How the peons 
fare may be judged from the fact that 
while 70 per cent of the people live on the 
soil they receive only about one-third of 
the national revenue. The remaining two- 
thirds goes to the cities, to the landowners 
who rarely remain on their land, and out 
of the country. 
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This economic unbalance is aggravated 
by widespread conditions of foreign owner- 
ship. The largest landowners, while Span- 
iards, live abroad, and foreigners are heavily 
interested in the nation’s wealth. The 
French Rothschilds control the railroads, 
and Frenchmen are the owners of Spanish 
iron and coal mines. Englishmen share in 
the copper and lead industries, Italians in 
the olive tree industry, and Americans own 
the telephone system. 

For a long time the people of Spain made 
no particular effort to overcome their dif- 
ficulties. They drifted along under the 
monarchy, and reforms which should have 
been effected years and years ago were 
neglected. Medieval, feudal practices con- 
tinued in Spain long after they had been 
left behind elsewhere. 


Revolt 


Obviously, there had to be an awaken- 
ing, and when it did happen it came with 
a rush. Facing revolution, the king fled 
the country in 1931, and the government 
was turned over to republican forces. They 
proceeded to write a constitution which 
sought to skip over the centuries and turn 
Spain into a modern, democratic power. 
The constitution paved the way for bold, 
radical reforms. It provided, among other 
things, for a redistribution of land, the so- 
cialization of industries if deemed neces- 
sary, and the complete separation of church 
and state. Spain was declared a “demo- 
cratic republic of workers of all classes,” 
and every protection was provided for the 
broad masses of the population. 


The new government proceeded to legis- 
late reforms in accordance with the powers 
granted to it by the constitution. But 
progress was made with the greatest diffi- 
culty because of the development of op- 
position. The landowners, the business- 
men, the army, the church did not care for 
the way in which the republic was under- 
mining their interests. Political discord 
so weakened the cabinet of Manuel Azania 
that finally it resigned in September 1933, 
with its work uncompleted. Dissension con- 
tinued and resulted in new elections a few 
weeks later. Control of the Cortes was 
turned over to the conservatives. The 
radicals had apparently gone forward too 
rapidly for the majority of the people who 
could not easily divorce themselves from 
the traditions of the past. 

The people had turned to the right for 
moderation, but instead the incoming gov- 
ernment began to undo the beginnings which 
had been made by the first government. 
Land redistribution was held up, legislation 
against the clergy was not applied, labor 
statutes were nullified. It seemed that 
Spain, after a brief period of radicalism, 
might be heading in the fascist direction of 
Italy and Germany. Gil Robles, at the 
head of the powerful Catholic Action organ- 
ization, was the power behind the govern- 
ment and was spoken of as Spain’s forth- 
coming dictator. 

But the extremists—the Socialists and 
Communists—were not willing to accept 
this trend of events peacefully. Fearing 


dictatorship, they revolted in October 1934. 

















SPAIN AT THE CROSSROADS 


--Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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RIOT IN MADRID 


A mob tries to set fire to an automobile during a demonstration. 


The government, however, was able to 
crush the rebellion. Fatalities among the 
revolutionists were heavy, and 30,000 rebels 
were placed in prison. The government 
acted ruthlessly. It seemed certain, now, 
that the day of reform in Spain was over. 

Dictatorship appeared in the offing, but 
it did not come. Popular sentiment was 
against the government because of the 
brutal tactics employed in putting down the 
rebellion and because of its deeply conserv- 
ative policies. In February 1936, the people 
got their chance in another election, and 
control of the Cortes was delivered again 
to the left. 


Popular Front 


This last election was won by a Popular 
Front of Socialist, Communist, Syndicalist, 
and other radical parties, who had made 
common cause against the right. Deter- 
mined to restore the benefits of the revolu- 
tion, they united on a program calling for 
the restoration of land and other reforms 
which had been set aside by the conserva- 
tives. 

However, the parties united in the 
Popular Front, once elected, could not 
agree on sharing the responsibilities of 
government. The Communists and Syndi- 
calists (the latter oppose all government 
and only joined the Popular Front to de- 
feat the right) refused to participate in 
the cabinet. The Socialists split into two 
groups, one, under Francisco Largo Cabal- 
lero, urging an immediate end to the capi- 
talist system, and the other, much smaller, 
under Indalecio Prieto, favoring a moderate, 
democratic approach to the socialist state. 
This quarreling left the government to 
Azana’s Left Republicans and to the 
Liberal Republicans, who constitute a mi- 
nority in the Popular Front. 


At the same time, the people—those who 
had voted for the Popular Front—did not 
wait upon the government to take action. 
They began to demonstrate and to strike. 
Popular pressure forced the release of the 
30,000 political prisoners, and 
strikes, called by radical labor 
unions, forced concessions from 
employers. And in various agri- 
cultural districts, the peasants 
promptly occupied estates and be- 
gan to cultivate them for their 
own benefit. Strikes and agita- 
tion have been continuous since 
February. 

Thus we have in Spain a situa- 
tion somewhat akin to that of 
France, in which the workers, im- 
patient to secure the advantages 
promised by their victory at the 
polls, are reaching out for what 
they feel is due them. In Spain, 
however, the government is 
weaker than in France, and is 
more timid m backing up the 
actions of the strikers. The 
cabinet of Premier Santiago Cas- 
ares Quiroga (Azaia has become 
president) is trying to employ 
moderation although it is sympa- 
thetic to the demands of the 
workers. The premier charges 





that it is the opposition of employers which 
is prompting the people to strike and 
demonstrate. 

Whether this condition will be able to 
continue is a question. The cabinet for- 
mally represents the Popular Front, but 
actually that alignment is practically broken 
up. The Socialists and Communists, to 
the left of the cabinet, demand more and 
more drastic action in behalf of their nu- 
merous followers. They believe the time is 
coming when they shall receive power and 
Spain shall turn away completely from 
capitalism. On the other hand, the con- 
servatives, while defeated in the election, 
are still strong, and the cabinet hesitates 
to deal too harshly with them. 


Land Reform 


The chief strength of the cabinet lies 
in the fact that President Azafia stands 
behind it. Azaha is a shrewd, powerful 
individual who believes it will be possible 
to steer a course for Spain between the 
right and left extremes. Under his direc- 
tion the government is hastening with a 
program of land reform which may do 
much to take the edge off both reaction 
and revolution. 

The land reform involves the distribu- 
tion of large estates to the peasants through 
the Institute for Agrarian Reform. The 
land of the grandees who participated in 
an effort to restore the monarchy in 1932 
is confiscated without compensation. The 
land of other owners is taken over and 
paid for with special bonds amounting to 
50 per cent of the land value. The ac- 
complishments of the Institute for Agrarian 
Reform are described as follows by Pro- 
fessor Bonorko in The Living Age: 


This agrarian reform, which may without 
exaggeration be characterized as an agrarian 
revolution, continues and completes the first 
Spanish agrarian reform of the years 1932-33, 
which was stopped and for the most part 
repealed as a result of the swing to the right 
in the years 1934-35, 

The present happenings restore the condi- 
tions existing in the fall of 1933, though 
in many instances they have gone beyond 
those conditions. In the first days of March 
rural workers and tenant farmers returned 
to the lands allotted them by the first 
agrarian reform, and-taken away when the 
reaction came. The government hastened to 
legalize by decree the often forcible seizures. 
Thus the Institute for Agrarian Reform was 
enabled to note with satisfaction that within 
a single week it had “installed” on the land at 
its disposal 17,114 families of rural workers 
or tenant farmers. More accurately, these 
settlers “installed” themselves on the plots 
originally allotted them and subsequently taken 
away. 

Another official release speaks of 77,000 
hectares (190,000 acres) changing hands in 
one week. On April 3 the Ministry of Labor 
announced that in the province of Badajoz 
in Estremadura the agrarian reform had been 
concluded, with 42,000 families settled on 
105,000 hectares (259,350 acres). Thus the 
average size of each settlement here is 2.5 
hectares (6.17 acres). From other provinces 
only partial returns are available; but the 
work is progressing rapidly everywhere. Such 
rapid and relatively orderly change of owner- 
ship would be unthinkable without the many 
months of preliminary technical and _ legal 
work of the first agrarian reform of 1932-33. 


The land is being settled by tenant 
farmers and rural workers either as single 
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colonists or as members of codperatives. 
There are a number of collective farms 
in Spain similar to those which have been 
established in Russia. Through these co- 
operative organizations the farmers are 
able to secure and make use of farm ma- 
chinery which would not be available to 
them otherwise. The government helps the 
settlers with loans, seeds, and farm imple- 
ments. 


The Future 


If the land reform continues at this 
rate, it may not be long before a solution 
to Spain’s land problem will be reached, 
at least so far as redistribution is con- 
cerned. The long-time problem of making 
farming pay will, of course, remain. How- 
ever, the peasants who are placed on the 
land are likely to be better satisfied, and 
they may cease agitating for government 
action. This may result in the loss of con- 
siderable support to the Communist and 
Socialist parties which want to carry on 
to complete revolution of the system. It 
may, at the same time, make for greater 
peace by diminishing the power of the large 
landowners who are being deprived of their 
property. 

Thus it is possible that this or another 
moderate government may succeed in avoid- 
ing a complete overturn in Spain. It is 
endeavoring to force concessions to the 
workers in the cities and is securing re- 
sults for the peasants. The Spaniard is 
by nature a pronounced individualist (over 
2,500,000 of them are Anarcho-Syndicalists 
and favor the abolition of all government) 
and a majority of the people will only sup- 
port a dictatorship of the proletariat if 
they are convinced that no real and lasting 
benefits are to be gained from the moderate 
government under the existing system. It 
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is up to the government to provide these 
minimum advantages if Spain is not to go 
farther to the left. 

A return to rule by the right does not 
seem possible at any time in the near 
future. The right did not seize the op- 
portunity to fasten a dictatorship on the 
country when its power was greatest, in 
1934 and 1935. It allowed control to slip 
back to the radicals who have taken good 
advantage of the opening. The trend of 
Spain is definitely in the radical direction. 
It remains to be seen how far that trend will 
go. 
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THAR’S BEAR IN THEM THAR WOODS 


-~Warren in New York Post 


Geneva: As the Assembly of the 
League of Nations gathered in Geneva last 
week, at the insistence of the Argentine 
government, it was confronted with three 
major questions: sanctions, the attitude to 
be adopted toward Mussolini’s conquest 
of Ethiopia, and League reform. It had 
been generally expected that each of these 
questions would be resolved in a way that 
would avoid embarrassment and yet bring 
Italy once more into active codperation 
with other European nations in the future 
affairs of the continent. Sanctions were 
to be dropped as serving no further useful 
purpose. The problem of recognition was 
to be delayed until September when each 
power would be given the right to decide 
it for itself. And arrangements for a study 
of League reform were to be made so that 
its defeats of the past would not be re- 
peated. 

This smooth arrangement, however, did 
not take into account one factor. That was 
Emperor Haile Selassie. As a last desper- 
ate effort to retrieve his lost empire, he in- 
sisted upon appearing personally before the 
delegates to urge them not to give in to 
the aggressor. His appearance created an 
unprecedented disturbance in that dignified 
assemblage. Eight prominent Italian news- 
papermen, seated in the galleries, began to 
heckle him and made so fierce a noise that 
he was unable to continue with his speech 
until they had been ejected by the police. 
The incident, if not arranged with the con- 
nivance of the Italian government, was at 
any rate encouraged by it. It is recalled 
that Mussolini’s delegate had warned the 
League secretariat that if the emperor 
would speak, a demonstration might ensue. 
Several observers link this warning with the 
disturbance. 

When order had been restored, Haile 
Selassie continued with his remarks, re- 
minding the delegates that the issue was 
not one which concerned the fate of Ethio- 
pia alone but also international morality. 
Whether his appeal will materially affect 
the decision to abandon sanctions is open 
to serious doubt. Yet it is not altogether 
impossible that some of the smaller nations, 
hearing the pathetic appeal of the Ethio- 
pian, might be moved to disquieting 
thoughts of their own future and will be- 
come determined in their opposition to 
Italy. There was a great deal of sympathy 
for Haile Selassie among League members. 

Should the pleas of Selassie remain un- 
heeded, he has one more trick to pull out 
of the diplomatic bag presented him when 
his country joined the League. Though 
sanctions be removed, there still remains 
the question of whether the nations should 
recognize I] Duce’s conquest. It may be 
taken as certain that any attempt to grant 
recognition will create violent dissension 
in the League itself. Argentina has been 





especially insistent on this point. 
So have some of the smaller na- 
tions. Moreover, Emperor Selas- 
sie claims that there still exists a 
temporary Ethiopian government 
at Gore, in the western part of 
Ethiopia and there are some in- 
dications that his claim is true. 
The situation thus becomes clearly 
a matter of choosing between two 
possibilities: pursuing a relentless 
course against Italy or endanger- 
ing the existence of the League 
as an agency for the preservation 
of peace. 
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China: The anticipated out- 
break of civil war in China, in- 
volving the Nanking government 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the south- 
west provinces of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, has been reported upon 
several occasions to have taken 
place during the past fortnight. It 
is known that several border raids have been 
made by Nanking airplanes into the south- 
ern provinces, but opinion is general that 
these must be dismissed as mere trivial 
incidents. The actual fighting, now re- 
garded as almost unavoidable, will not 
take place, it is said, until after the con- 
ference of the National People’s party to 
be held at Nanking on July 10. 

Related to this foreboding of war, even 
if the relation is not always clearly ap- 
parent, is an incident which took place 
between Nanking and Japan. It appears 
that Chinese customs cutters fired upon 
Japanese vessels suspected of carrying 
smuggled goods for entrance into China. 
In retaliation, the Japanese sent a sharp 
note to the Nanking government warning 
it against violating the freedom of Jap- 
anese ships and fortifying that note by 
the more compelling gesture of a Japanese 
warship to patrol the Chinese coast. 





» a 
Russia: What was believed to be a period 
of quiet in Russo-Japanese relations—dur- 
ing which the tense situation between Rus- 
sia and Japan was considerably eased and 
provocative incidents became rare—has 
been disturbed by a statement given to the 
press by Kozo Makiyama, president of 
the Japanese delegation to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union meeting now being held 


WHEN A NATION WARS 


Japanese soldiers are bidding good-by to feminine 


they depart for service in Manchoukuo, 
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in Budapest. The statesman is reported to 
have said that he received information from 
the Japanese foreign office indicating that 
relations between Japan and Russia had 
reached a critical stage. This information, 
he added, led him to the conclusion that 
Russia must either withdraw her troops 
from the Far East or declare war on Japan. 

In Moscow these words were received 
with unconcealed amazement. The news- 
paper Pravda, official organ of the Com- 
munist party, maintained that’ since Mr. 
Makiyama’s views received no denial from 
the Japanese foreign office, they must be 
regarded as an accurate expression of that 
government’s attitude. This demand for 
the withdrawal of troops, the paper con- 
tinued, was ridiculous and a piece of shame- 
less insolence intended to give to the world 
the impression that Japan had peaceful in- 
clinations but that Russia was aggressive. 
Moreover, the Russian spokesman empha- 
sized, in this statement may be found an 
entirely new factor. Hitherto, it has been 
only the extreme militarists in Japan who 
have spoken openly against Russia. Now 
it appears to have become the policy of 
the civil officials as well. 

Soviet observers found further signifi- 
cance in the fact that the statement was 
made on the eve of the Interparliamentary 
Union meeting, so as to give to Europeans 
a justification for an intended future war 
by Japan. In the minds of these observers, 
this confirms a suspicion widely enter- 
tained that Japan has now for some time 
had a secret alliance with Germany against 
the Soviet régime. 


* * Ok 


Palestine: The disorders which began 
in Palestine several months ago continue 
unabated. More than a hundred inhabitants 
have been killed, industry has come to a 
dead stop, and the Arab strike against 
Jewish immigration and the continued sale 
of land to Jews is still being maintained. 
The British government has been unsuccess- 
ful in coping with the sniping raids despite 
rather severe measures. 

Behind these disorders is a condition 
which observers regard as unique among 
colonies. For the outbreaks appear to have 
not so much an economic as a nationalistic 
basis. Arab leaders admit that the condi- 
tion of their people has been improved 
since Britain began to administer Palestine 
under a League of Nations mandate. But 
they maintain that this im- 
provement does not in the 
least excuse what they re- 
gard as a conspiracy be- 
tween the Jewish inhabit- 
ants and the government to 
control the land. 

A new cause for concern 
seemed to arise with the 
report that 100,000 bed- 
ouins from the neighboring 
Transjordan planned _ to 
cross the Jordan river and 
come to the aid of their 
brethren. It was stated that 
they planned a holy war to 
drive out both the British 
and the Jews. Students of 
Near Eastern affairs, how- 
ever, have tended to dis- 
count the accuracy of these 
dispatches. They note that 
the bedouins are for the 
most part an_ indifferent 
group from whom the cry 
of a holy war is not likely 
to evoke any response. It 
is more probable that these 
reports were inspired by 
nationalist leaders anxious 
to make capital of a 
troubled situation. 

The last few days have 
bought forth suggestions for 


well-wishers as 





a solution which may restore normal condi- 
tions to Palestine. Most prominent and 
likely of these concerns the union of Pales- 
tine with Transjordan under the nominal 
rule of Emir Abdullah. The emir, who 
is now ruler of Transjordan alone, has 
been educated in European schools and 
his point of view inclines toward that of 
Britain. It is proposed to divide the 
united country into cantons, four of which 
will be reserved for the Arabs and four 
for the Jews. 
* * * 

The British government has announced 
that advertising in radio broadcasts will 
be forbidden for at least 10 years, thus 
continuing a policy which the government 
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AN EMPEROR WITHOUT AN EMPIRE 
The Italians call him ‘‘Ras Tafari’’ but he still 


Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia. 


considers himself 


has followed since the beginning of radio 
broadcasting. Programs in England are 
paid for by a tax of approximately $2.50 
imposed each year upon the owners of 
receiving sets. The number of radio sets 
in England has grown from 2,300,000 in 
1927 to over 7,000,000 at present. 
*” * * 

The University of Heidelberg, in Ger- 
many, has been observing its 550th anniver- 
sary. A number of American universities 
have refused to send representatives to 
the celebration on the ground that the 
German government has suppressed the 
freedom of educational institutions. 

x * x 

The League of Nations is expected to 
elect Dr. Manley O. Hudson to the post 
of justice in the World Court. Dr. Hud- 
son is a professor of international law at 
Harvard University. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. How do the Republicans and Democrats 
differ in their positions with regard to govern- 
ment regulation of business? 

2. Why may it be said that the parties are 
historically consistent in their viewpoints? 

3. What is the significance of the difference 
between the two parties’ views on labor? 

4. How has the present government of Spain 
been weakened ? 

5. What effect may the 
Spain have upon the 
sentiment ? 

6. What solution has been proposed for the 
Palestine problem ? 

7. Why may the President’s sudden interest 
in the codperative movement win votes for 
him ? 

8. With the end of what period in American 
history did the Hayes administration cor- 
respond ? 

9. How does the National Youth Adminis- 
tration plan to expand its work? 


land reform in 
growth of radical 
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DISCUSSING DROUGHT RELIEF FOR THE NORTHWEST 


Representatives of North and South Dakota discuss the drought situation with the President. 
Governor Berry of South Dakota; 
(rear) Representative Werner of South Dakota; 


(front): Senator Gerald P. Nye; 


Senator Lynn Frazier. 


Left to right 
Governor Welford of North Dakota; 
Park Commissioner Cook of North 


Dakota, and Senator Bulow of South Dakota. 


Drought Again 


The nation faces one of the worst drought 
situations in history Weather reports for the 
last three months indicate that most regions 
in the farm belt have had no more than 50 
per cent of normal rainfall. The worst condi- 
tions are found in the spring wheat area of 
the Dakotas and Montana. 

After a conference between the President and 
Secretary Wallace a few days ago, the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of six 
to deal with the drought problems was an- 
nounced. The committee members have been 
chosen from the Department of Agriculture, 
the AAA, and the Resettlement Administration. 

The committee plans to codperate with all 
agencies of the government in attempting 
to handle the problem. The WPA will be 
enlisted to provide work projects in the 
stricken area. These will provide some cash 
to farmers whose income from crops is dimin- 
ished. The committee has secured a special 
order from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, allowing for lowering freight rates in 
the stricken area. This reduction in rates will 
allow some of the farmers to ship their cattle 
from the drought areas to better pastures 
and to return them when the drought condition 
is relieved. The committee expects to codperate 
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THE “‘GREAT GOLD RUSH” 


This statue of a typical sourdough will be cast in 
bronze and will be placed either in Alaska or in 
Seattle, Washington. 


with state departments of agriculture, with 
agricultural colleges, and with organizations 
of farmers in doing every reasonable thing to 
relieve the distress. 


Cooperatives 


During recent months the American people 
have heard many references to the importance 
of controlling monopolies. Candidates for 
nomination, members of Congress, advisers to 
congressional committees, and President 


Roosevelt himself have joined in the demand 
for curbing monopolistic practices. 

The President has apparently reached the 
conclusion that affiliation of more people 
with codperative organizations would aid in 
controlling monopolies. He wants to know how 
codperatives can operate in competition with 
private business with harm to neither. He 
realizes that we have some successful co- 
operative organizations in this country, both 
among producers and consumers. In fact, there 
are something like 11,000 codperative socie- 
ties in this country with memberships total- 
ing 3,000,000, doing an annual business, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. P. Warbasse, head of the 
Codperative League, of $400,000,000. How- 
ever, codperation has not developed as ex- 
tensively in this country as it has in parts of 
Europe. 

In order to become better acquainted with 
the codperative movement, President Roose- 
velt has sent a commission to Europe to study 
codperation in about a dozen countries and 
especially in Sweden, where the members of 
the commission will find (see THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER for February 17, 1936) capitalism, a 
royal family; a socialist government, to- 
gether with many codperatives working har- 
moniously with one another. 

The commission, consisting of Jacob Baker 
of the WPA, Leland Olds of the New York 
State Power Authority, and Charles E. Stuart, 
an engineer, will spend three months in 
Europe. Upon their return they will report to 
President Roosevelt on their findings con- 
cerning the codperative organization of farm- 
ing, housing, merchandising, power produc- 
tion, and credit. 

The President’s interest in the codperative 
movement is in harmony with the Democratic 
platform which pledges protection to con- 
sumers and the encouragement of codperatives. 
The attention given to the codperatives at this 
time is interpreted as a bid for votes in the 


Northwest where codperative organizations 
are strong. 
An American Way? 


The appointment of the comimiftee on co- 
operatives by President Roosevelt came at 
exactly the same time as the appearance of 
a article by Henry A. Wallace, secretary 
of agriculture, in the July issue of Scribners. 
Mr. Wallace, in the article which is entitled 
“The Search for an American Way,” contrasts 
the production methods of 1787 with those of 
1936. Emphasizing the importance of change 
in our economic system by reducing the 
amount of competition, Mr. Wallace writes: 


In the economic world it is inevitable that more 
and more emphasis is going to be laid on the idea 
of codperation as distinguished from free com- 
petition. The only way in which democracy can 
survive the logical onslaught of the dictator-state 
aspect of Communism and Fascism is to develop 
the genuine codperative idea to the limit. Pro- 
ducers’ codperatives are not enough. For the mosi 
part they merely take the place of middlemen, 
and while in many cases they save a substantial 
part of the middleman’s profit for the producer, 
they do not have any profound effect on the 
people whom they serve. The codperative way 
of life must pervade the community, and this 
means there must be consumers’ codperatives as 
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well as producers’ codperatives, and ultimately 
industrial codperatives. To live happily in a 
coéperative society takes an entirely different 
attitude of mind from that required in a society 
where free competition is the dominating rule. 
It is my belief that the hereditary nature of man 
is as well adapted to one order of society as 
the other. In fact, I am inclined to think that 
by nature most men are a little better adapted 
to the codperative form of society than to the 
competitive form. 

This commitment by an important official 
of the government may mean that the Roose- 
velt administration, if returned to power in 
November, will take some important steps 
to encourage all kinds of codperative or- 
ganizations. 


Railroad Retirement 


The Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 was 
recently held unconstitutional by Justice 
Jennings Bailey of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court. The act provided for the 
collection of a 3% per cent tax on railroad 
payrolls and an equal tax on the payrolls of 
employees. The adverse decision was based on 
the theory that Congress exceeded its author- 
ity under the “due process of law” clause 
of the Constitution. The act, according to 
Justice Bailey, sought to collect revenue which 
was not to be used to pay the expenses of the 
government. A law somewhat similar to this 
had been passed in 1934 and was held un- 
constitutional when reviewed by the United 
States Supreme Court. However, four justices, 
Hughes, Cardozo, Stone, and Brandeis dis- 
sented from the decision on the 1934 law. 

The invalidated act provided for the pay- 
ment of pensions to all railroad workers 
who had reached the age of 65. Employees 
were eligible to retirement who had 30 years 
of service and had reached the age of 50, or 
who had 30 years of service and had become 
mentally or physically incapacitated. The 
decision affects nearly a million railroad work- 
ers, more than 50,000 of whom would have 
been eligible for retirement. The plan of the 
government is to appeal Justice Bailey’s de- 
cision to the higher courts. 


Norris Bolts Again 


In last week’s OBSERVER we reported that 
five Democrats, prominently identified with 
the Liberty League and headed by Alfred E. 
Smith, had decided to bolt the nomination 
of Roosevelt and Garner. On the heels of 
this news comes the statement from United 
States Senator George W. Norris, Independent 
Republican of Nebraska, that he would sup- 
port Roosevelt. This announcement came as 
no surprise, for Senator Norris bolted the 
Republican presidential nominee in 1928 and 
again in 1932. Norris stated that it mattered 
little what kind of a platform the Democrats 
adopted because “Roosevelt is the platform.” 
He expressed the hope that the Progressives 
would hold a conference during the summer 
to endorse Roosevelt. Senator Norris may 
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become a candidate for reélection in Nebraskel whi 
but if he does, it will be on an independenf of 
ticket and not as a Republican. The 

On the day that the announcement was magi est: 
by the Nebraskan, A. P. Giannini, prominer 
California financier, a Republican and heaj 
of the Giannini Agricultural Foundation, al 
nounced his support of Roosevelt becays Ce 
conditions “are good and getting better.” 


Crime Control a 


The methods by which we can handle probg Ea 
lems of crime usually provoke serious disputef par 
Criminality will be reduced very little, if aff par 
all, by “treating the criminals rough,” sf the 
the authorities think. Lib 
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AREAS IN WHICH THIRGHT 


J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Bureau off of 
Investigation of the Department of Justiceff life 
recently called upon Hi-Y clubs of Americ Far 
to extend their activities so as to include mong eve 
boys, and to adopt the slogan “Save a Bog tha 
from Crime.” Within the last few days Dig of 
Amos O. Squire, consulting physician at Sing and 
Sing Prison, told the delegates to the twenty§ 1 
seventh annual convention of internation wit! 
Rotary clubs, in session at Atlantic City§of! 
that “sending a bad boy to prison only maig For 
him worse.” As a substitute for prison D: 
Squire urged the extension of the probatic 
system, under proper management, as t 
most satisfactory method of handling cas 
of young criminals. He stated that more thi 
90 per cent of the boys and young me 
who were placed on probation in the Unite 
States lived within the requirements impost 
by the courts. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner looks at 
problem from a slightly different angle. Sens 
tor Wagner, an advocate of federal aid i 
housing, advocates slum clearance in our citie 
as a means of keeping the young people 0 
of criminal careers. 















Expanding the NYA 


The National Youth Administration, whi 
provided assistance to college and to hig 
school students during the past year, W 
continue its work during the next school ye 
on an enlarged scale. This announcem 
comes from Aubrey Williams, executive ditt 
tor of the NYA. Mr. Williams announced! 
few days ago that $71,250,000 would be mae 
available for this purpose from the deficie 
appropriation bill of $1,425,000,000 recen 
passed by Congress. This allotment is © 
siderably larger than that of 1936 when 
allocation of $50,000,000 was made. 

The NYA will extend assistance to colléf 
students, as it did during the past y 
in exchange for work which the students 
A decided expansion will be seen, however,’ 
the vocational guidance and placement serve 
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kf which has been set up to direct the placement 
A of young people in productive employment. 
The plans for the coming year also include the 
ad establishment of 50 educational camps fot 
en ynemployed young .women. 
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ud Communist Convention 


The ninth national convention of the Com- 
munist party was held recently in New York 
yith more than 700 delegates present from 
,l| states of the Union. The delegates heard 
‘ob§ Ear! Browder, the general secretary of the 
utel party, open the convention with a plea for all 
+ all party members to exert every effort to defeat 
the Landon-Knox ticket. He condemned the 
Liberty League and denounced the influence 
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—Courtesy New York Times 


GHT MUST BE FOUGHT 


u of of the Hearst papers on American political 
tice life. He urged party members to support 
eri Farmer-Labor candidates for Congress wher- 
mong ever they were in the field. Browder claims 
Bog that the issue in this election is clearly one 
Dig of a choice between American democracy 
Sing and fascism. 

ent The work of the convention was concluded 
ion with the nomination of Browder, a native 
City of Kansas, for the presidency, and of James W. 
nai® Ford for the vice-presidency. 
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Mail Contracts 
case 


tha A furor was created more than two years 
ago when Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
nite with the support of President Roosevelt. 
osm canceled air-mail contracts, which, it was 
alleged, had been negotiated fraudulently. 
With the cancellation, the Army Air Corps 
Was assigned the task of carrying the air mails. 
This is not proving successful and, as a result. 
contracts were re-let to the air lines, at 
lower prices, on the basis of competitive bids. 

The air lines, whose mail contracts were 
canceled, brought suit against the govern- 
ment to recover their reputed losses. The 
Post Office Department announces that settle- 
ment has been made with four of the com- 
panies, these companies claiming nearly $9,- 
#99°00,000, have settled for $601,000. 
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Steel Strike Threatens 


The steel industry, through the American 
#" and Steel Institute, announces that it 
Nill oppose the efforts of the Committee for 
idustrial Organization to secure unionization 
I the industry on a closed shop basis. The 
“el magnates object to unions controlled 
BY Persons who are not their employees. The 
istitute states that this is not the first effort 
yeu@ade to unionize their industry. They pre- 
ts ict that strikes and violence will result from 
er, 4€ unionization efforts, and that economic 
ervigeCovery will thereby be retarded. 


olleg 


The Committee for Industrial Organization 
does not share the Institute’s viewpoint. Under 
the leadership of John L. Lewis and Philip 
Murray, the CIO proposes to carry through 
its unionization program. It is possible that 
a major strike will take place in the steel 
industry. 


N. E. A. Convention 


When Congress meets in January an effort 
will be made to secure the enactment of a 
bill appropriating $300,000,000 to the states 
for public education. At least that is the 
announcement that comes from the sessions 
of the National Education Association in ses- 
sion at Portland, Oregon. 

The convention, which brought educators 
together from all parts of the country, is ex- 
pected to take a decided stand against the 
efforts to curtail the right to teach the facts 
of any controversy. Addressing the conven- 
tion at its opening session, John W. Stude- 
baker, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, condemned the tendency to curb free 
inquiry and impartial teaching in the schools. 
He cited, as one example of this, the “red 
rider’ of the District of Columbia, as a result 
of which no mention of Communism may be 
made in the District schools. 


Lehman Reconsiders 


Democratic leaders realize that it is im- 
portant to win New York State if their party 
is to be successful in the presidential election. 
With this in mind, every effort has been made 
to encourage Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
to run for election for a third term. Governor 
Lehman announced two months ago that he 
would not be a candidate. 

However, President Roosevelt has urged 
him, through interviews and by correspond- 
ence, to become a candidate. A great ovation 
was given Governor Lehman at the recent 
Philadelphia convention. Announcement now 
comes that the governor will stand for re- 
election and that he will make social security 
the chief issue in his campaign. The drafting 
of Lehman to become a candidate is not un- 
like that of 1928 when Alfred E. Smith, 
Democratic presidential candidate, induced 
Franklin Roosevelt to run for the governor- 
ship of New York. 


Debt Record 


The fiscal year for 1936 ended on June 30 
with a public debt of almost $34,000,000,900, 
an increase of $13,000,000,000 since the be- 
ginning of the Roosevelt administration. The 
AAA benefits, appropriations for relief, to- 
gether with the soldiers’ bonus, are the chief 
items of expenditure contributing to the def- 
icit. 

The Seventy-fourth Congress, in its two 
sessions since January 1935, appropriated al- 
most $20,000,000,000. Criticism has been 
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ANOTHER “SHOT’’ IN THE DEPRESSION WAR! 


—Cargill in Connellsville (Pa.) Daily Courier 
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WHERE LANDON WILL BE FORMALLY NOTIFIED 


The official ceremony 
party 
will make his speech of acceptance from the spot. 

family in 


made of this, even by Democratic members 
of Congress. The chief of these critics is 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, a stanch 
advocate of economy. Senator Byrd insists 
that there has been wasteful duplication of 
expenditures in the New Deal agencies which 
Congress has created. He is supported in this 
by John R. McCarl, whose term of office as 
comptroller general has just been concluded. 
Senator Byrd proposes to promote legislation 
in the next Congress which will coérdinate 
and unify the numerous New Deal agencies. 


Phillips to Italy 


Because of poor health, Breckenridge Long 
has resigned as United States ambassador to 
Italy. As soon as Mr. Long is in better 
health it is expected that he will take an active 
part in the presidential campaign. A native 
of Missouri, where he has been active in 
politics, Mr. Long was a candidate for the 
United States Senate on two occasions. Dur- 
ing the administration of Woodrow Wilson 
he served as assistant secretary of state. 

Mr. Long will be succeeded at Rome by 
William Phillips, a career diplomat who has 
had 33 years of service in the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Phillips, now serving as under- 
secretary of state, has been, at different times, 
ambassador to Belgium and minister to 
Canada. He is one of the ablest men in the 
State Department, and his appointment as 
ambassador to Italy is regarded as an in- 
dication that the administration is anxious 
to iron out the difficulties which have re- 
sulted from the application of neutrality legis- 
lation during the Italo-Ethiopian war. 


Names in the News 


William E. Borah announced, before his 
departure for Idaho where he is expected 
to seek reélection to the United States Senate, 
that he had been invited to join the Union 
party headed by William Lemke. Senator 
Borah said that he had given the invitation 
no thought. After 30 years in the Senate 
Mr. Borah will seek election on his record 
as a Republican. 

a a 

John Raymond McCarl, after serving his 
15-year term as comptroller general of the 
United States, has retired. The law which 
created the post specified that the comptroller 
general might not succeed himself. Mr. Mc- 
Carl’s name has frequently been in the 
news because of the controversies which have 
arisen over his control of government ex- 
penditures. 

xe & 

George H. Moses, former United States 
senator from New Hampshire, who was de- 
feated in 1932 in the Democratic landslide, 
announces his candidacy for the Senate. Mr. 
Moses is a conservative Republican and is 
strongly opposed to the Roosevelt New Deal 
policies. 

2s 

Dr. Alice Hamilton of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School recently had presented to her at 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, by 


notifying Governor Landon of his nomination for the presidency by the Republican 
will take place on the steps of the Kansas state capitol in Topeka on July 23. 


The governor 
Meanwhile he is spending a quiet vacation with his 
Colorado, 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Chi Omega 
National Achievement Award. Miss Hamilton, 
an authority on industrial diseases, was once 
associated with Jane Addams at Hull House. 
A few years ago she served on a committee 
of five which drafted the plans for the work 
of President Hoover’s Commission on Social 
Trends. 


In Brief 


It is reported that Postmaster General 
James A. Farley will resign or take a leave 
of absence in order to devote all of his time 
to conducting the presidential campaign. In 
addition to his duties as postmaster general, 
Mr. Farley has been serving as chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee and also 
as chairman of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee. He has been criticized by 
the opposition for retaining all of these posts. 

* * * 

The Shenandoah National Park, covering 
175,000 acres in eight counties of Virginia, was 
dedicated on July 3 with President Roosevelt 
participating in the impressive ceremonies. 
Located on the edge of the Shenandoah Valley, 
made famous in history, the newest national 
park is sufficiently near to the congested cen- 
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COMMUNIST CANDIDATE 


Browder of Kansas will campaign for 
presidency on the Communist ticket, 


Earl the 


ters of population on the Atlantic seaboard to 
make it available to millions of people. 
* * * 


With a view to encouraging them to make 
public service a career, Mayor Fiorella La 
Guardia of New York has appointed 16 high 
school graduates, eight boys and eight girls, to 
city posts for July and August. These young 
people were selected on the basis of char- 
acter and ability and are to receive monthly 
salaries of $50 during their summer’s em- 
ployment. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miiler | 











The Disputed Election of 1876 


E SHALL skip from the election of 

1860 to that of 1876. The choice 
of the election of 1876 has been made not 
so much because it was a famous disputed 
contest for the presidency, but because, to 
a certain extent, the administration of 
Hayes marks the close of a definite era in 
our history. With Hayes came the end 
of that disgraceful chapter of reconstruc- 
tion. With him came an attempt to bring 
a certain amount of integrity and honesty 
back to national politics. The year 1876, 
moreover, marked the end of the first 100 
years of our national existence. In addition, 
the economic changes that had taken place 
since the Civil War had been of such a 
character as to shape the future destiny 
of America. But before coming to the 
disputed election of 1876, let us look at 
some of these earlier developments in a 
little more detail. 


Reconstruction 


As we pointed out last week, the Re- 
publican victory in 1860 placed the po- 
litical control of the government firmly in 
the hands of the North, and it was only 
natural that economic policies favorable to 
the business system should be inaugurated. 
The South was doomed, insofar as its 
ability to further the plantation system 
was concerned. From that time on, it was 
forced to take a position of inferiority, 
and its decline set in almost at once. 

Naturally, the results of the Civil War 
and the reconstruction policy of the gov- 
ernment at Washington further crippled 
the South and its economic system. Prop- 
erty owners suffered the loss of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000 worth of slave prop- 
erty. Their land was taken out of cul- 
tivation, and a good part of the cotton 
that had been stored away was taken over 
by the federal government. Under the 
“carpetbagger” and “scalawag” régimes, 
the South was further stripped of its wealth 
and deprived of the opportunity to re- 
vive economically. 

That the North intended to keep the 
South in a position of inferiority is ap- 
parent from every record of the time. The 
great public lands of the West were thrown 
open for “homesteads,” but, as a matter of 
historical fact, it was the great corpora- 
tions, then rising to a place of unprece- 
dented power, that seized the land for ex- 
ploitation. Railroads, mining companies, 
and other wealthy interests descended 


upon this new prey in droves, either paying 
a small sum for it, stealing it outright, or 
receiving it as a gift from a benevolent 
government. 
to establish 


Those who had endeavored 
themselves on the land in 
order to earn their 
living were, a good 
many of them, even- 
tually driven off by 
the foreclosure of 
mortgages which had 
been fastened to the 
property. 

This trend was ac- 
celerated by the 
mechanization of 
agriculture. It was 
the day of the reaper, 
the binder, the 
planter, and more complicated and expen- 
sive farm machinery. In order to pros- 
per, the western farmer had to have this 
machinery, and in order to acquire it he 
had to have funds which could be raised 
only by mortgaging his farm. When hard 
times came, as they had the habit of doing 
at periodic intervals, the farmer could no 
longer meet his payments and his prop- 
erty fell into the hands of the bankers and 
the others who held his mortgage. 
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Hamiltonian System Wins 


Volumes have been written on the 
triumph of business enterprise—the Hamil- 
tonian system—in the decades following 
the Civil War. By fair means and foul, 


the industrial and financial leaders of the 
day seized their golden opportunity and 
expanded at a pace unheard of in the 
history of all man. Charles Francis Adams 
spoke of the primary economic trend of 
the time by saying that “every expedient 
which the mind of man can devise has 
been brought into play to secure to the 
capitalist the largest possible profit with 
the least possible risk.” 

During this period of great expansion, 
there was no unfriendly government in 
Washington to stay the hand of the in- 
dustrialist. Both the executive and the 
legislative branches of the government 
served as the tools of those who owned 
and ran the economic system. Henry 
Adams, who visited Washington during the 
Grant administration, had this comment 
to make: ‘“Newspapermen as a rule had 


of 1876, it was sick of Grant and all that 
his two administrations had stood for. In 
the congressional elections of 1874, the 
Democrats had staged a comeback and 
succeeded in winning control of the House 
of Representatives, the first time since the 
Civil War. This note of warning was 
taken by the Republicans and a movement 
to purge the party soon got under way. 
Opponents of Grant started a campaign to 
the effect that the President was seeking a 
third term, and to bring a halt to the 
rumor the House passed a resolution de- 
claring that a third term would be “unwise, 
unpatriotic, and fraught with peril to our 
free institutions.” Two-thirds of the Re- 
publicans in the House voted for the reso- 
lution. 

Thus when the Republicans met in con- 
vention they realized that they could no 
longer go into the campaign and win by 
“waving the bloody shirt.” Nor could 
they point with pride to the constructive 
achievements of the preceding adminis- 
tration. The convention finally fell upon 
a dark horse, Governor Hayes of Ohio, 
“whose availability,” in the words of one 
noted historian, “was of just that nebulous 
type which bulks largest to a tired delegate 
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DECIDING THE TILDEN-HAYES ELECTION 


The electoral commission of 1876 holds a secret session by candlelight to settle contested issues in the 
election. 


no great respect for the lower house; 
senators had less; and cabinet officers had 
none at all. Indeed, one day when Adams 
was pleading with a cabinet officer for 
patience and tact in dealing with represent- 
atives, the secretary impatiently broke out: 
‘You can’t use tact with a congressman! 
A congressman is a hog! You must take a 
stick and hit him on the snout!’” And 
Adams found that the comic side of sen- 
ators’ egotism “partly disguised its extrav- 
agance, but faction had gone so far under 
Andrew Johnson that at times the whole 
Senate seemed to catch hysterics of nerv- 
ous bucking without apparent reason. 
Great leaders, like Sumner and Conkling, 
could not be burlesqued; they were more 
grotesque than ridicule could make them; 
even Grant, who rarely sparkled in epi- 
gram, became witty on their account; but 
their egotism and facetiousness were no 
laughing matter. .They did. permanent and 
terrible mischief.” 


Revolt Against Grantism 

This was the legislative branch of the 
government which enacted the laws for 
the people of the country. The record of 
the executive branch is scarcely better. 
Ulysses S. Grant may have been a great 
general, but he was hardly a president or 
a statesman. His administrations were 
tainted with fraud and corruption. The 
story of the scandals that broke in the 
Grant administration is too well known to 
demand repetition here. Grant himself was 
undoubtedly innocent of all that went on 
around him, but his chief stewardship can 
hardly be regarded as anything but a na- 
tional tragedy. The graft, fraud, and cor- 
ruption were so bad that decent members 
of the party broke away from him in 1872 
and went into the campaign on a platform 
of “Anything to beat Grant!” 

As the country approached the election 


in despair of getting the man of his de- 
liberate choice.” The Democrats wisely 
nominated Governor Tilden of New York 
who had been identified with the movement 
to end corruption in politics. 


The Contest 


As to the outcome of the election, the 
facts are well known, but let us neverthe- 
less listen to the account of W. A. Dunning 
of the election as it appears in The Amert- 
can Nation series. Here are two para- 
graphs telling how the dispute arose: 


On November 7 the popular canvass of 
1876 ended with the casting of the votes. 
Throughout the Union, in the _ turbulent 
South as well as in the peaceful North, the 
day passed without disorder. When in the 
evening the telegraph began the customary 
report of the results, attention was concen- 
trated chiefly on the doubtful northern states, 
which were expected to be decisive. The re- 
turns from these early indic»ted that the 
Democrats had carried them all—New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Indiana. From 
the doubtful southern states and from the 
Pacific slope satisfactory news was slow in 
reaching party headquarters in New York. 
What came, however, was generally favorable 
to the Democrats, and on the morning of 
November 8 most newspapers of both parties 
announced that Tilden was elected. 

Meanwhile, anxious Republican editors and 
politicians, loath to admit defeat and shrewd 
in interpreting the latest reports, discovered 
a glimmer of hope for Hayes. It appeared 
pretty clear that Tilden had secured 184 
electoral votes, one short of a majority. 
California and Oregon were apparently Repub- 
lican; if to these could be added the three 
doubtful southern states—South Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana—Hayes would have 
185 electoral votes and the presidency. Ac- 
cordingly, early in the morning of November 
8 the Republican leaders in the doubtful states 
were notified of the situation and urged to 
make sure of a favorable count, while from 
Republican headquarters and editorial offices 
the claim was sent forth in positive terms: 

“Hayes has 185 electoral votes and is 
elected.” 

The advent of Hayes marked the end 


of an era in American history. Although 
he was not a dashing or colorful figure, he 
did give the country an honest adminis- 
tration and sought to undo some of the 
harm that had been done by previous ad- 
ministrations. He attempted reforms which 
were long overdue. He was unpopular with 
the professional politicians of the day, but 
he did more than any of his predecessors 
to heal the wounds of the Civil War and 
to start the movement for administrative 
reform, which was carried on by his suc- 
cessors. But even during his four years 
in office, there were signs of impending 
economic storms. Of that we shall have 
more to say next week, when we take up 
the election of 1884. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 














A Missouri chemist lists 52 products that 
come from corncobs. Many of these, how- 
ever, are easily removed with a pipe-cleaner. 

—Detroit NEws 





One of the gloomier soothsayers says poli- 
tics will never be taken out of relief, but we 
don’t see why. After 1,000 years, Cornell 
deodorized the cabbage. —-Tacoma LEDGER 





Thieves broke into Long Island public 
libraries but took no books—perhaps_ the 
severest literary criticism since Mencken left 
The American Mercury. —Barron’s 


It is not success which creates morale, 
but morale which creates success.—Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 





The Russian government has just come out 
in favor of a stable family. Later on, of 
course, they might go in for garage families 
like ours. —Boston HERALD 





Mr. Landon, it is emphasized, is not con- 
trolled by any faction. A sort of No Man’s 
Landon. —Washington Post 


The chief problem of a dictator is how to 
keep the stomachs of his subjects full and 
their heads empty. 

—Providence NEws-TRIBUNE 





The pistol as a toy no doubt is a bad 
influence, but the problem cannot be 
solved until it is replaced with something 
equally interesting to the child mind. 
—John A. Randall, assistant chief of in- 
vestigation for the U. S. Senate Crime 
Committee. 





The campaign will at least show how many 
Republicans are left in this country, whether 
big bills frighten many people any more and 
whether there IS a life after a Democratic 
landslide. —Philadelphia INQUIRER 





There is talk of equipping pages in the 
United States House of Representatives with 
roller skates. However, there is even stronger 
talk of equipping many of the members with 
skids next November. 

—Ohio State JOURNAL 


I wasn’t brought up a democrat, but 
I believe profoundly that the great mass 
of people are much in advance of their 
rulers and of what are called the govern- 
ing classes.—Lord Robert Cecil, British 
peer. 

Maxie Baer is now an orchestra leader. 
Requests for that number beginning “So you 
met some one who set you back on your 
heels” will be ignored. —Detroit News 


Some pessimists say this generation has 
forgotten the virtue of thrift. But a San 
Francisco policeman has just told a grand 
jury how he saved $800.000 on a $2,400 
salary. —Philadelphia INQUIRER 


Votes for women have achieved few 
of the reforms for which its advocates 
hoped, and none of the horrors its op- 
ponents predicted. The effects of woman 
suffrage have been disappointedly negli- 
gible and invariably imitative——Dr. Alan 
Valentine, President University of 
Rochester. 


Dr. Shapley has found a hole in the Milky 
Way and discovered new stars on the other 
side. Some day human beings will be able 
to see through the back window of a stream- 
lined car. —NeEw YORKER 


Scientists are going to try to discover the 
source of headaches without becoming per- 
—Toledo BLADE 


sonal. 
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Democrats Rename Roosevelt 
on Platform Backing New Deal 


(Concluded from page 1) 


or of making it the servant of human needs. 
Just as the Republicans admit the necessity 
of a certain amount of governmental regu- 
ation, so the Democrats admit the desira- 
bility of individual initiative. But they are 
more greatly concerned than the Repub- 
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Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York who did the 
bulk of the work in drafting the Democratic platform. 


licans are with the obligation which rests 
upon the national and state governments 
to help individuals achieve genuine liberty 
and real security. They feel that individu- 
als, acting singly and separately, cannot be 
free or secure. They will be dominated by 
the strong and the wealthy, and by great 
combinations of economic power. They 
will lose the essence of liberty, and will be 
regimented by economic forces. The Dem- 
ocrats, therefore, favor the government’s 
stepping in as the friend of the individual— 
as a benevolent force, guiding industrial de- 
velopment of a complex economic society, 
protecting the home owner by giving him 
loans, protecting the investor by securing 
his investments and preventing destructive 
business practices, protecting the individ- 
ual against the hazards of old age and un- 
employment and against such calamities as 
drought and floods, protecting the morale 
of the unemployed by offering work rather 
than the dole. 

In short, while the Republicans look upon 
government as a power which must be 
brought in on occasions, they are jealous 
of its possible encroachments and look upon 
its expanding activities with suspicion. The 
Democrats, under the Roosevelt leadership, 
look with a friendly eye upon government 
and, while conscious of necessary restraints 
upon its power, emphasize strongly the ob- 
ligation which rests upon it to serve as an 
ever-present agency through which citizens 
may codperate to achieve a freedom and 
security which, without it, they could not 
maintain. The Democrats look upon ex- 
panding governmental activity and guidance 
in the industrial life as the road to individ- 
ual security and social justice, whereas the 
Republicans look upon it, unless it is closely 
guarded, as the road to dictatorship and 
tyranny. The difference between the two 
parties on this point is important. 


Changing Party Roles 

The student of history may observe that 
in the basic attitude toward government the 
role of the parties appears to have changed. 
The Republicans are usually thought of as 
the successors of Washington and Hamil- 
ton—of the Federalists and the Whigs— 
whereas the Democrats are considered to 
be the followers of the tradition of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson. The Federalists, of course, 
were for strong government and for an ex- 
tension of its powers, whereas the Jeffer- 
sonians were for as little government as 
possible, and they emphasized individual 
freedom from restraint. The inconsistency 





in the present attitude of the two parties, 

however, is more apparent than real. The 

Federalists and the Whigs were for strong 

government because they thought that the 

national government needed wide powers in 

order to protect and encourage business. 
They wanted it to be able to establish 
national banks, to maintain protective 
tariffs, and to regulate commerce among 
the states and with foreign countries 
They were interested in business and 
commerce and believed that a truly na- 
tional prosperity could best be obtained 
by encouraging business organizations, 
with the thought that these organiza- 
tions could then maintain not only their 
own profits but mass employment. The 
present successors of Federalists and 
Whigs, the Republicans, hold to the 
same basic ideas, but they now believe 
that increasing activity by the national 
government may take the form of regu- 
lations which will hurt rather than help 
business—that will regulate to the point 
of throttling. 

The Jeffersonians, like their present 
successors, the Democrats, were inter- 
ested not primarily in the encourage- 
ment of business organizations but in in- 
dividual human beings, particularly the 
poor—the farmers and the workers. In 
the early days the Jeffersonians believed 
that the common people could get along 
very well and protect their interests if 
the government did not step in to confer 

privileges upon the powerful. They looked 
upon government as a possible tyrant and 
wanted to clip its powers. Now they have 
come to feel that the real liberties and 
genuine security of the people are endan- 
gered, not so much by what government 
may do, but by what powerful industrial 
elements may do. They have come to feel 
that the people elone cannot~ guard—their 
liberties; that government may step in as 
a benevolent force to regulate the strong 
and protect the weak. So now the Demo- 
crats are for stronger government and 
particularly for stronger national govern- 
ment. The primary purposes of the two 
groups, however, remain the same. They 
have simply changed their methods in the 
light of changing conditions. There is no 
ground for the assertion that their historical 
attitudes have been reversed. 


Specific Party Differences 


With this background of political phi- 
losophy in mind, we may inquire what dif- 
ferences in specific policies we might ex- 
pect to find in the two parties. If the Re- 
publicans come into power, what changes 
would they effect? 

It is no doubt fair to infer that they 
would check the development of many of 





the New Deal agencies. Though 
they do not specifically mention 
the TVA, the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, Rural Electrifica- 
tion, the CCC, and a number of 
other agencies in the platform, it 
is to be anticipated that they 
would put less money into these 
agencies and that, whereas the 
Roosevelt administration, if con- 
tinued in power, might expand 
some of them and create others, 
an administration headed by Gov- 
ernor Landon would probably can- 
cel some of them altogether and 
be less ready than the Democrats 
to create others or to expand 
those now in operation. 

A Republican administration 
would be committed to the aban- 
donment of work relief, to the 
cutting down of relief expenses, 
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to turning over the administration 
of relief to the states, and to an 
insistence that the states and cities 
bear a larger share of the relief 
load. The Roosevelt administra- 
tion is committed to a continuation of work 
relief under the direction of the national 
government. Both parties hold that the 
costs of relief can be curtailed, the Demo- 
crats depending upon an improvement of 
economic conditions which will relieve dis- 
tress, and the Republicans insisting that 
money can be saved by better administra- 
tion of relief and that the national govern- 
ment can turn more responsibility over to 
localities. 

There is a significant difference between 
the two parties in their attitude toward la- 
bor and labor controversies. Organized la- 
bor is trying in many industries to unionize 
workers. There is a conflict between the 
so-called company unions or unions whose 
expenses are paid by employers—unions 
not affiliated with workers in other com- 
panies—and, on the other side, the national 
unions which oppose any interference or 
control by employers. In the light of the 
approaching war in the steel industry it 
may be that this conflict will assume vast 
proportions and that it may shake“Ameri- 
can industry. 

The Roosevelt administration is com- 
mitted to the support of the so-called inde- 
pendent unions. It will undertake to guar- 
antee workers the right to organize with- 
out interference from employers, and it will 
regard the formation of company unions as 
a form of interference. The influence of 
the government under Roosevelt will, there- 
fore, be thrown to the support of unions 
like those which are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and those 
which are being organized by John L. Lewis. 
The Republicans will doubtless stand aloof 
from this contest. It seems unlikely that 
they would take sides against company 
unions. They hold that workers have a right 
to organize in an unhindered way, but there 
is no evidence that they would look upon 
the formation of company unions as a form 
of employer interference. The Democrats 
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—Fitzpatrick in St. 


Louis Post-Dispatch 


argue that they alone are helping labor to 
achieve a position strong enough so that it 
can bargain with organized employers for 
wages which will guarantee a decent stand- 
ard of living. The Republicans insist that 
they are for real industrial freedom and 
that the Democrats, by taking part in this 
labor struggle, are taking sides in a class 
war and are inciting labor to disturbance. 


Constitution and Tariff 


With respect to the Constitution, an issue 
may develop in keeping with what we have 
called the fundamental differences between 
the parties. A Democratic administration 
may be expected to press for a development 
of the Constitution, achieved either by 
amendment or by court interpretation, 
which will give the national government 
power to regulate wages and working con- 
ditions in industries of national scope. The 
Republicans, on the other hand, if they 
follow the lead of Governor Landon, will 
insist only that states be assured -the right 
to regulate wages of women and children. 
The question, therefore, will be as to the 
extent of governmental regulation of labor 
conditions and as to whether dependence 
shall be chiefly upon regulation by the na- 
tional government or by the states. 

Another distinct change of policy may 
be expected if the Republicans come into 
power. This change relates to the tariff. 
The Democrats stand for the Hull policy of 
negotiating agreements with other nations, 
providing for the breaking down of trade 
barriers. The Republicans oppose this plan 
of seperate agreements with the different 
nations. They would abandon the recipro- 
cal tariff policy of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. The tariff issue, in its traditional 
form, may thus be revived, the Republi- 
cans emphasizing the need of protecting 
American producers by keeping out foreign 
competition, and the Democrats insisting 
upon the necessity of helping American pro- 
ducers by reviving foreign trade, making it 
possible for foreigners to sell us certain of 
their products in order that they may buy 
American products. 

These are by no means the only issues 
which will arise during the campaign—not 
even the only real issues as distinguished 
from the false ones which political propa- 
ganda will loudly proclaim. A number of 
distinctions as to policy, some of them clear 
cut and others subtle and hard to deter- 
mine, will develop and will be analyzed in 


these columns. But the contrasts we 
have indicated are certain to be _ out- 
standing. 





As the fiscal year began on July 1, 
the Works Progress Administration made 
the first appropriations for relief from the 
$1,425,000,000 fund voted by Congress. A 
total of $350,000,000 was distributed 
throughout all the states, which, it is esti- 
mated, will give work to 3,000,000 needy 
during the next three months. The largest 
grant—$54,910,623;5—went to New York 
State, and the smallest—$353,500—went 
to Nevada. Minimum relief wages in the 
rural South were raised from $19 a month 
to $21. The average national relief wage 
is $52 a month. 
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Summary of the Democratic and Republican Party Platforms 


DEMOCRATIC 


REPUBLICAN 


Agriculture 


Will continue to improve the soil conservation and crop restriction program, with pay- 
ments to farmers. Recognizes the evils of farm tenancy. Pledges codperation of government 
in refinancing of farm indebtedness. Will encourage farm codperatives. Favors retirement of 
submarginal land and rural rehabilitation. 


Favors soil conservation and crop adjustment with reasonable benefits to farmers on family-type 
farms. Proposes retirement of submarginal lands, subject to the approval of states concerned; 
protection of farmers against foreign imports; export bounties to farmers on crops grown in 
excess of domestic needs. Pledges farm credit at low rates of interest. Will encourage farm 
codperatives and industrial use of farm products by applied science. Provides for decentralized 
control of farm credit administration. 


Labor 


Will continue to protect the worker in his rights of collective bargaining and self-organiza- 
tion, free from the interference of employers. 


Will protect the right of labor to organize and to bargain collectively through representatives of 
its own choosing without interference from any source. 


Constitution 


Will continue to seek the solution of national problems through legislation within the 
Constitution. If such problems, including minimum wages, maximum hours, child labor, 
unfair business practices cannot be effectively solved by legislation within the Constitution, will 
seek constitutional amendment so as to assure both the states and the federal government the 
power to deal adequately with them. Expresses belief that these problems call for both state 
and federal treatment. 


Expresses belief that most problems—including minimum wages, maximum hours, child 
labor—can be adequately dealt with by the states through state laws and interstate compacts, 
without resort to any change in the Constitution as it now stands. Pledges to resist all attempts 
to impair the authority of the Supreme Court. (Governor Landon states that if these problems 
cannot be solved within the Constitution as it now stands, he will favor a constitutional amend- 
ment.) 


Relief 


Provides for work relief at prevailing wages on useful public projects, with federal and 
local codperation. Will continue to aid those who suffer from floods and drought. 


Maintains that administration of relief must be returned to local agencies. Provides for federal 
grants-in-aid to the states while the need exists and for federal public works only on their merits 
and separate from the administrations of relief. ; 


Unemployment 


Affirms that unemployment is a national problem and that it is the obligation of the 
government to meet it in a national way. Will continue to seek reémployment by private 
industry at adequate wages. 


Believing that the permanent solution of the unemployment problem is the absorption of the 
unemployed by industry and agriculture, will therefore advocate abandonment of all New Deal 
policies that raise production costs and thereby restrict buying and prevent reémployment. Will 
eliminate federal regulation from industry where this regulation hampers it. 


Government Finance 


Asserts that the United States has the soundest currency in the world. Will seek to 
stabilize the currency. Will reduce expenses of government as employment continues to 
decrease, and will achieve balanced budget and reduction of national debt at earliest possible 
moment. 


Pledges to cut government spending, to balance the budget by cutting expenditures and not by 
increasing taxes, to revise the federal tax system, to oppose further devaluation of the dollar, to 
seek a stable currency by codperating with other countries as soon as such a move can be made 
without harming national interests. (Governor Landon maintains that a requisite to a stable 
currency is a return to the gold standard when national interests permit.) 


Banking and Investments 


Notes the accomplishments of the administration in safeguarding thrift, in requiring truth 
in the sale of securities, in discouraging speculation, in curbing the practices of utility holding 
companies, in insuring 50,000,000 bank accounts. 


Favors federal regulation, within the Constitution, of the marketing of securities to protect in- 
vestors. Favors federal regulation of the interstate activities of public utilities. 


Business 


Maintains that the American businessman has been taken out of the red, that he has been 
given extended credit, that he has been freed from the ravages of cutthroat competition. 
Promises that the American businessman will continue to enjoy these privileges. 


Recognizes the existence of a field within which governmental regulation is desirable. Promises 


to preserve a system of free enterprise, private competition, and equality of opportunity. 


Monopolies 


Opposes monopolies and the concentration of economic power. Pledges to enforce both the 
criminal and civil provisions of the existing antitrust laws and to strengthen them where they 
have been weakened by evasion. 


Declares that private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. Favors rigorous enforcement 
of both the criminal and civil provisions of the existing antitrust laws and promises to seek 
additional legislation to make it impossible for a private monopoly to exist in the United States. 


Social Security 


Commends the enacted Social Security Act, providing for aid to the unemployed and to the 
aged as well as for the orphaned, the crippled, and the blind. 


Proposes a system of old-age security based upon the following principles: Aid to every 
American citizen over 65 who lacks an income sufficient to protect him or her from want. Federal 
contributions to state funds for this purpose. Proceeds to be obtained through a direct tax widely 
distributed. 

Maintains that the unemployment and age insurance sections of the present Social Security 
Act are unworkable. Proposes to encourage adoption by the states of measures to meet the 
problems of unemployment insurance. 


Veterans 


Will continue just treatment to war veterans and their dependents. 


Pledges continuation of Republican policy of adequate compensation and care for veterans 
disabled in service and for their widows, orphans, and dependents. 


Civil Liberties 


Promises to continue to guard the freedom of speech, press, radio, religion, and assembly which 
the Constitution guarantees; with equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 


Pledges to preserve, protect and defend freedom of religion, speech, press, and radio; and the 
right of petition and immunity from unreasonable searches and seizures. Favors equal op- 
portunity for colored citizens. 


Merit System in Government 


Pledges immediate extension of the merit system through the classified civil service to all non- 
policy-making positions in the federal service. Promises to subject to the Civil Service Law all 
continuing positions which, because of the emergency, have been exempt from its operation. 


Pledges to restore, improve, and extend the merit system which it charges the New Deal with 
having destroyed in order to create a national political machine. Moreover, promises to provide 
such conditions as offer an attractive permanent career to young men and women of ability, 
irrespective of party affiliations. (Governor Landon believes that every position in the adminis- 
tration below the rank of assistant secretaries should be placed in the merit system and also 
the entire Post Office Department.) 


Foreign Affairs 


Will continue to extend the policy of the good neighbor in our relationship with other 
nations. Reaffirms opposition to war as an instrument of national policy and declares that 
disputes between nitions shall be settled by peaceful means. Will continue to observe 
neutrality in the disputes of others, to be prepared to resist aggression, to work for peace 
and to take the profits out of war. Also to guard against being drawn, by political com- 
mitments, international banking, or private trading, into any war which may develop anywhere. 


Pledges to promote peace by all honorable means not leading to foreign alliances or political 
commitments. Avers that America shall not become a member of the League of Nations nor of 
the World Court. Will promote international arbitration through the establishment of free, in- 
dependent tribunals. Favors an army and navy, including air forces, adequate for national 
defense. 


Tariffs and Foreign Trade 


Will continue to foster increase in foreign trade achieved by this administration. Will seek 
by mutual agreement the lowering of tariff barriers, but will continue to give adequate pro- 
tection to farmers and manufacturers against unfair competition or the dumping on American 
shores of commodities and goods produced abroad by cheap labor or subsidized by foreign 
governments. Endorses administration’s reciprocal tariff policy. 


Housing 


Approves the administration’s efforts to save more than 2,000,000 homes from foreclosure in 
the last three years. Promises to encourage private industry to build new homes and to extend 
the government’s own housing program so that slums may be removed. 


Youth 


Will continue to aid the youth of America to stay in school, to give them constructive oc- 
cupation, to keep open for them the door to opportunity. 


Rural Electrification 


Will continue to promote plans for rural electrification and for cheap power by such means 
as the Tennessee project which has served as a yardstick for power rates. 


Consumer 


Will act to secure to the consumer fair value, honest sales and a decreased spread between the 
price he pays and the price the producer receives. 


Promises to furnish government assistance in disposing of agricultural surpluses in foreign 
trade by bargaining for foreign markets selectively by countries both as to exports and imports. 
Proposes to repeal the present reciprocal trade agreement law which it regards as futile and 
dangerous. Its effect on agriculture and industry has been destructive. Its continuation would 
work to the detriment of the wage earner and the farmer. Proposes in place of the reciprocal 
agreements to arrange for flexible tariffs adjusted with a view to promoting international trade, 
the stabilization of currencies, and the attainment of a proper balance between agriculture and 
industry. Condemns the secret negotiation of reciprocal trade treaties without public hearing 
or legislative approval. 


War Debt 


Will use every effort to collect the war debt due the United States from foreign countries 
amounting to twelve billion dollars. 


Disarmament 
Will codperate with other nations in the limitation of armaments and control of traffic in arms. 


Rights of Women 


Opposes legislation which discriminates against women in federal and state employment. 





